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precise information as to the way in which the two Houses
co-operated   in   drawing   up  an   act   of   parliament.     There
were different methods in use.    The answers to   the different
points of  the   king's speech might  be  given directly to   the
king   by  the   mouth    of   the   Speaker,    or   the   Lords   and
Commons  might arrange  for a conference, the members of
which  settled   the  wording  of  the  answer  and  made  their
report to the Crown.    Under Henry IV the Commons were
expressly requested  to  put  the  result  of  their deliberations
into   writing.1     All that it is possible to say of the debates
is  that  in  both   Houses  they were  conducted with  perfect
freedom.     Elsynge points out that, as early as  the  time of
Edward  III,  many matters  were discussed  and debated  by
the   Commons which  affected  the   prerogative   of  the  king,
and  that  they even united  in   petitions which were directly
levelled  against  it.     And  yet  they were never disturbed or
restrained in their consultations, as appears from the answers
to the petitions just  referred to,2      A direct intervention of
the   Crown   in   the   debates   of   the   Commons   is   equally
unknown   at  this  time.     A characteristic  touch   appears  at
the beginning of the reign of   Henry IV   when the Speaker
besought  the King  not  to   listen   to   tales  which   members
of   the   House,   out   of   complaisance,   might   bring   to   him
about   uncompleted   proceedings,   as   such   a   course   might
exasperate the King against individuals.3     In proof that the
principle of  complete freedom  of speech   was   established  as
a  privilege  of  the   House   of   Commons   long  before   it  is
authenticated by actual documents, we may refer to the one
instance, namely, Haxey's case, in which a flagrant breach of
this privilege by   the  Crown is  recorded.     Haxey   was  the
author of a petition against  the extravagance  of  the  court,
and  upon   the  complaint  of   the  King was  condemned  to
death as a traitor  for  this offence  but was reprieved.    The
whole transaction,  which  is  easily explicable  on  the  score
of the revolutionary tendencies of Richard II's reign, was ex-
pressly declared in Henry IV's first parliament to have been

1  Rot. Park, vol. iii., p. 456.

2  Elsynge, p. 177.

3  Stubbs, " Constitutional History," vol. iii., p. 30.
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